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POPULAR INFORMATION ON SCIENCE. 


ARTESIAN WELLS. 


In a paragraph quoted into the Journal 
more than two years ago (in Number 205), 


it was stated that certain spouting fountains 


and wells, formed by boring the ground per- 


pendicularly to various depths, received the 
name of Artesian wells, from the circumstance 


of their having been made extensively in the 
province of Artois, in France. 
paper, moreover, which appeared in a still 


earlier number, under the title Boring for 


Water, a minute account was given of the 


operation of boring, and of the instruments 


used in it. The general principles, however, 


on which the existence of subterranean water 


and the formation of wells depend, were not 
entered into on either of these occasions, and 


we propose at present to render our view of 


this subject complete, as it seems to us to be 
one equally interesting and useful. An ad- 


mirable paper by M. Arago, in a late number 


of the Edinburgh Philosophical Journal, sup- 
plies abundant materials for this purpose. 
The fact that water will rise spontaneously 
to and above the surface, in certain localities, 
when bores of various depths are made into 
the earth, seems to have been long known to 
mankind. An Alexandrian writer of the 
sixth century, narrates, that “ when wells are 
sunk in the Oasis of the Desert, to a depth 
varying from one to five hundred ells, water 
springs from the orifices so as to form rivers, 
of which the farmers avail themselves to irri- 
gate their fields.” In more modern times, 
travellers relate, that, in some parts of the 
desert of Sahara, the natives sometimes bore 
the earth to the depth of two hundred fa- 
thoms, and always succeed in finding water, 
which flows often up the bores with such 
force as to drown those engaged in making 
the excavations. In China also, and in Eu- 


ropean countries, there are proofs of wells of 


this nature having been early formed. In 
many cases the water of these wells not only 
spouted to the height of several feet above 
the surface, but might be conveyed with ease 
in pipes to the tops of the highest houses. 
This spontaneous ascent of the water to and 
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above the surface, is the distinguishing charac- | and therefore water cannot gather in them in 


ter, it will be observed, of Artesian wells— 
common wells being those in which the water, 
when found, does not rise of its own accord, 
but requires to be elevated artificially by 
pumps or buckets. Water, indeed, rises more 
or less in almost all wells, but the name Ar- 
tesian is properly confined to those which 
present the first-mentioned characteristics. 
The stream of water ejected from Artesian 
fountains, occasionally continues uniform for 
years; but this, as will be seen from what 
follows, is a point liable to be affected by cir- 
cumstances. 

In considering the phenomenon of these 
wells, one or two points chiefly require at- 
tention and explanation. Firstly, “ Whence 
is the water of these wells derived, and where 
does it lodge itself?” And, secondly, “ What 
is the power which causes the waters to rise, 
and projects them at the surface of the 
globe?” There have been various theories 
suggested relative to the source of the water 
found on boring into the earth at various 
depths; but M. Arago and others have now 
arrived at the conclusion, and indeed have de- 
monstrated, that these subterranean founts are 
fed by the waters of the atmosphere. This 
seemingly natural explanation of the matter 
was long doubted, on grounds of much appa- 
rent plausibility and probability. The princi- 
pal of these objections was, that rain never 
penetrates above a few inches (feet, accord- 
ing to some) into the greund. But the ex- 
periments which led to this conclusion were 
all made upon cultivated vegetable earth, and 
they would certainly be decisive, if the sur- 
face of the globe were covered with a layer 
of this earth, two or three yards thick. “ ‘The 
very reverse of this, however (says M. Ara- 
go), is the fact. Every one knows, that in 
many places the superior layer is sand, and 
that sand allows the water to percolate, as if 
it were a sieve; whilst in other places the 
naked rocks appear, and through their fissures 
and: gaps the water runs most freely.” In 
proof of this, the mines of Cornwall may be 
referred to, the deepest galleries of which 
have their standing water increased a few 
hours after a fall of rain. Rain, also, takes 
an immediate effect on the springs issuing 
from chalk-cliffs. Other objections to the 
belief that the waters found below the surface 
of the earth are derived from the atmosphere, 
are, in like manner as the preceding, capable 
of a satisfactory refutation. 

It is into the stratified formations, or those 
masses of matter arranged on the surface of 
the globe in beds or layers, that the waters 
of the-atmosphere infiltrate. The irregular 
or primitive rocks have few large fissures in 
them, and these not’‘continuous or connected, 


great quantities. The springs, accordingly, 
that are found in these irregular formations, 
are small, and, as it were, accidental. The 
stratified formations, on the other hand, are 
largely intermingled with layers of loose and 
permeable sand and chalk, which permit the 
infiltration of vast quantities of water. ‘The 
order in which these stratified formations are 
usually disposed, greatly favours the admis- 
sion of the atmospheric waters. These forma- 
tions are in the shape of basins, their edges 
being turned up upon the sides of ridges, hills, 
or mountains. ‘Their broken ends have thus 
a vertical position, and are comparatively 
open to the infiltration, into their permeable 
strata, of the rains that fall upon the heights. 
As not above one third of the rain, snow, &c. 
that falls around any of these basins—to take 
the basin of the Seine, on which experiments 
were made, as an example—passes off by the 
agency of rivers, a vast quantity of water 
must evidently enter the earth. Of this wa- 
ter, part will go to nourish the vegetable soil, 
and part will reascend in vapour igto the at- 
mosphere, while the remainder will enter the 
permeable parts of the stratified formations. 
One would therefore expect to find extended 
sheets of water in these formations; to find 
great holiows, formed by the water passing 
down with velocity through the inclined strata 
into the horizontal ones, which must be the 
case particularly, where the dip is at a high 
angle; and even to find subterranean rivers 
amid these formations. 

All this is really found, accordingly, to be 
the case. The chalk strata are furrowed in 
every direction by thousands of fissures. The 
caverns which occur amongst the stratified 
(limestone) formations, are extremely numer- 
ous, and of vast size—in some instances ex- 
tending even for many miles. In all of these 
are found springs or streams, indicating the 
source by which these caves have been hol- 
lowed out. In the great cavern of Guacharo, 
in South America, there is a river, thirty 
feet broad, passing aiong the whole floor of 
the excavation. There are also amid the 
stratified formations, many immense subter- 
ranean lakes, one of the most remarkable ex- 
amples of which is the Lake of Zirknitz, in 
Carniola, which is about six miles long by 
three broad. This lake is below a meadow, 
which. has various openings or holes in it, 
through which the waters rise in the wet 
season, and cover the plain. ‘That there is a 
regular subterranean lake here, is clearly 
proved by the ejection of living (but blind) 
ducks, fishes, &c., when the waters issue. 
This is most unquestionably an accumulation 
of water between two hard rocks, where it 
has found a site by infiltration, and by the 
















moreover, been found in one spot, successive 
sheets of water, at various depths, and which 
have collected in the same manner. Running 
streams have also been repeatedly observed 
in the stratified formations in various places. 
More need not be said, we think, to exhibit 
the source of subterranean waters, the manner 
in which they descend into the earth, and the 
position which they there take up; all of 
which points have been here adverted to, be- 
"cause, without a clear comprehension of them, 
it is impossible to understand the true nature 
of Artesian wells. The waters, then, of these 
wells, have their site among the stratified 
formations, into the soft masses of which they 
have infiltrated from the surface. “ What is 
the power which causes these subterranean 
waters to rise, and projects them at the sur- 
face of the globe?” This important point now 
remains to be explained. “If water (says M. 
Arago) be poured into a tube which is bent 
into the shape of the letter U, it there as- 
sumes a level, and maintains itself in the two 
branches at vertical heights, which are ex- 
actly equai. Let us suppose, then, that the 
left branch of this tube opens towards the 
top, with a large reservoir which can main- 
tain itself always full; that the right branch 
is cut across towards its lower part; that 
only a short portion of its vertical part is left, 
and that this portion is fitted with a stopcock. 
When this stopcock is open, the water will 
be projected into the air, through the remain- 
ing portion of the right branch, to exactly the 
i height it would have risen if this branch had 
' remained entire. It will ascend as far as it 
has descended from the level of the reservoir, 
which, without ceasing, supplies the opposite 
branch.” This is the grand hydrostatic prin- 
ciple upon which many cities (Edinburgh, for 
example) are supplied with water. An illus- 
tration of the manner in which artificial jets 
or spouts of water are formed, may be offered 
by supposing an opening to be made in the 
pipe that supplies Edinburgh, at that part of 
it which lies in the vale between the fount 
ei and the city. The water would spring to a 
height, great in proportion to the length of 
fall of the descending current. M. Arago 
thus applies these principles to the Artesian 
wells :—-* Let us now recall to our recollec- 
7 tion the manner in which the rain water 
i penetrates certain beds of the stratified se- 
ries; not forgetting that it is only upon the 
slopes of the hills, or at their summits, that 
these beds are exposed, on edge; that it is 
there they admit the water, which, therefore, 
always occurs in somewhat elevated situa- 
tions: let us reflect, moreover, that these 
; water-carrying beds, after having descended 
| along the sides of the hills, extend themselves 
5) horizontally, or nearly so, along the plains; 
1a. that there they are often imprisoned, as it 
; were, between two impermeable beds of clay 
or hard rock—and we may then easily con- 
; ceive the occurrence of subterranean waters, 
that are naturally in the same hydrostatic 
conditions of which the conduits leading to 
cities from a height along a vale, supply us 
with artificial models; and the sinking of a 
pit in the valleys, through the upper strata, 
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impermeable beds betwixt which the water is 
confined, will form, as it were, the second 
branch of a pipe, in the form of the letter U 
—or, we might say, of a reversed syphon ; 
and the water will rise in this pit to a height 
corresponding to that which the water main- 
tains on the side of the hill, where it com- 
mences to descend. From these statements 
every one may understand how, in any given 
horizontal plane, the different subterranean 
waters which may be placed at different 
levels, may have very different powers of as- 
cending; and also how the same water should 
be here projected to a great height, and 
should there rise no higher than the surface 
of the soil. Simple inequalities of the level 
would clearly appear to be the cause, and a 
sufficient as well as natural cause, of all these 
apparent anomalies.” 

We trust, that, by the helping hand of this 
great French -philosopher, the reader has 
now a distinct idea of the causes of these 
wonders—and in many places most useful 
wonders—of nature, the Artesian spouts or 
wells. It is obvious, that a knowledge of 
this subject is calculated to be of exceeding 
value to the inhabitants of many regions of 
the globe. An examination of the strata of 
any district will lead almost unerringly to a 
right decision in the search for water, where 
the principles here detailed are kept in view 
by the investigators. It is true that where a 
common pump-well can be formed, it would 
be a waste of time to attempt the formation 
of Artesian wells, which are generally so 
much deeper; but in many quarters of the 
globe water is not to be had at common 
depths and by cominen means, and in these 
cases the attempt to penetrate the stratified 
formations, where judiciously done, might 
wel] reward the labour. The water is usually 
of extreme purity, as might be anticipated 
from the compiete percolature it undergoes. 

Waters have risen to the surface, in Arte- 
sian wells, from the immense depth of one 
thousand and thirty feet. One in the park 
of the Duke of Northumberland projects the 
water a yard above the surface, from a depth 
of five hundred and eighty-two feet. In many 
places on the continent, the water of Artesian 
wells is employed in moving machinery, and 
the supply, particularly when the water is 
from a considerable depth, is so equable, that 
no moving power could be superior in conve- 
nience. In this capacity, therefore, these 
wells might be of incalculable service in 
many quarters, in addition to their utility 
otherwise. 

We shall conclude with one other remark. 
The spouts of fresh water which have been 
frequently observed to burst through the wa- 
ters of the sea, are Artesian fountains. They 
have been noticed above one hundred miles 
from land, which well shows how extensive 
the sheets of water sometimes are which per- 
meate the strata of the earth. This also 
shows, that, when Artesian fountains are 
found where no high grounds are near, we 
are not justified in making this an objection 
to the hypothesis which refers them to water 
descending through the earth from a height. 


trivance in Nature. 
BY LORD BROUGHAM. 





If any quantity of matter, as a pound of 
wood or iron, is fashioned into a rod of a cer- 
tain length, say one foot, the rod will be strong 
in proportion to its thickness ; and if the figure 
is the same, that thickness can only be in- 
creased by making it hollow. Therefore, 
hollow rods or tubes, of the same length and 
quantity of matter, have more strength than 
solid ones. This is a principle so well under- 
stood now, that engineers make their axles 
and other parts of machinery hollow, and, 
therefore, stronger with the same weight than 
they would be if thinner and solid. Now the 
bones of animals, are all more or less hollow ; 
and are therefore, stronger with the same 
weight and quantity of matter, than they other- 
wise could be. But birds have the largest 
bones in proportion to their weight; their 
bones are more hollow than those of animais 
which do not fly; and therefore, they have 
strength without having to carry more weight 
than is absolutely necessary. Their quills 
derive strength from the same construction. 
They have another peculiarity to help their 
flight. No other animals have any communi- 
cation between the air vessels of their lungs 
and the hollow parts of their bodies ; but birds 
have; and by this means they can blow out 
their bodies as we do a bladder, and thus 
make themselves lighter, when they would 
either make their flight towards the ground 
slower, or rise more swiftly, or float more 
easily in the air. Fishes possess power of the 
same kind, though not by the same means. 
They have air bladders in their bodies, and 
can puff them out, or press them closer at 
pleasure—when they want to rise in the water, 
they fill out the bladder, and this lightens 
them. If the bladder breaks the fish remains 
at the bottom, and can only be held up by the 
most laborious exertions of the fins and tail. 
Accordingly, flat fish, as skaits and flounders, 
which have no bladders, seldom rise from the 
bottom, but are found lying on banks in the 
bottom of the sea and rivers. 

The pressure or weight of the atmosphere, 
as shown by the barometer and air pump, is 
near fifteen pounds on every square inch, so 
that if we could entirely squeeze out the air 
between our two hands, they could cling to- 
gether with a force equal to the pressure of 
double this weight, because the air would 
press upon both hands; and if we could con- 
tinue to suck or squeeze out the air between 
one hand and the wall, being pressed on it 
with the weight of above two hundred pounds, 
that is, fifteen pounds on every square inch of 
the hand. Now, by a late most curious dis- 
covery of Sir Edward Horne, the distinguish- 
ed anatomist, it is found that this is the very 
process by which flies and other insects of 
similar description are enabled to walk up 
perpendicular surfaces however smooth, as 
the sides of walls and panes of glass in win- 
dows; and to walk as easily along the ceiling 
of a room, with their bodies downward and 
their feet over head. 

Their feet, when examined by a microscope, 
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are found to have flat skins or flaps, like the | great resistence while he is moving along, noja bait to allure flies. There are several small 
feet of web-footed animals, as ducks «andj sooner does he lift the hoof than the two parts| spines or prickles standing upright in this 
se; and they have towards the back part| into which it is cloven, fall together, and so} syrup, and upon the only part of each leaf that 
or heel, but inside the skin or flap, two very} lessen the surface exposed to the air. The} is sensitive to the touch. When the fly there- 
small toes, so connected with the flap as to| structure of the hoof is also well adapted to} fore settles upon this part, its touching as it 
draw it closely down upon the glass or wall | scrape away the snow, and enable the animal| were the spring of the trap, occasions the 
the fly walks on, and so squeezes out the air) to get at the particular kind of moss on which | leaf to shut, and kill and squeeze the insect ; 
he feeds. This plant, unlike others, is in its| so that its juices and the air arising from their 
full growth during the winter season ; and the | rotting, serves as food to the plant. In the 
rein deer accordingly thrives from its abund-| West Indies, and other hot countries, where 
ance, notwithstanding the unfavourable effects | rain sometimes does not fall for a great length 
of extreme cold upon the animal system. of time, a kind of plant called the Wild Pine, 
There are some insects, of which the male | grows upon the branches of the trees, and 
has wings and the female are grubs or worms. | also on the bark of the trunk. It has hollow 
Of these the Glow Worm is the most remark- oe bag-like leaves, so formed as to make little 
able ; it is the female which emits the bright | reservoirs of water; the rain falling into them 
light so often observed; the male is a fly,| through channels which close at the top when 
which would be unable to find her out, creep-| full, to prevent it from evaporating. The 
ing as she does in the dark lanes, but for the | seed of this useful plant has small floating 
shining light which she gives to attract him. | threads, by which, when carried through the 
There is a singular fish found in the Medi-| air, it catches any tree in its way, and falls 
terranean called the Nautilus, from its skill in| on it and grows. Whenever it takes root, 
navigation. ‘The back of its shell resembles | though on the underside of a limb, it grows 
the hulk of a ship; on this it throws itself and | strait upwards, otherwise the leaves would 
spreads a thin membrane to serve for a sail,| not hold water. It holds in each leaf from a 
paddling on with its feet asoars. The Ostrich | pint to a quart; and although it must be of 
lays and hatches her eggs in the sands; her| great use to the trees it grows on, to birds 
form being illy adapted to that process, she | and other animals it is even greater. Another 
has a natural oven, furnished by the sand and | tree called Water-with, in Jamaica, has simi- 
the strong heat of the sun. The Cuckoo is/ lar uses; it is like the vine in size and shape, 
known to build no nest for herself, but to lay| but growing in very parched districts, is so 
in the nests of other birds; but late observa-jfull of clear sap or water, that on cutting a 
tions show that she does not lay indiscrimi-j| piece two or three yards long and merely 
nately in the nests of all birds; she only | holding it to the mouth, a plentiful draught is 
chooses the nests of those which have bills of} obtained. In the East there is a plant some- 
the same kind with herself, and therefore f2ed| what of the same kind, called the Bejuco, 
on the same kind of food. The Duck and|which grows near other trees and twines 
other birds breeding in muddy places, have a} round them, with its ends hanging downwards, 
peculiar formation of the bill; it is both made} but so full of juice, that on cutting it, a plen- 
so as to act like a strainer, separating the finer | tiful stream of water spouts from it; and this 
from the grosser parts of the liquid, and it is|not only by its touching the tree so closely 
more furnished with nerves near the point,} must refresh it, but is a supply to animals, 
than bills of birds which feed on substances | and to the weary herdsman on the mountains. 
exposed to the light; so that it serves better eta 
to grope in the dark stream for food, being ore 
more sensitive. The bill of the Snipe is cover- FLIGHT OF GRASSHOPPERS. 
ed with a curious net-work of nerves for the} The warm, dry weather of the present sea- 
same purpose ; but a bird (the Loucan, or Egg-|son has been favourable to the propagation 
sucker) which chiefly feeds on the eggs found | and growth of these depredators, and in some 
in birds’ nests, and in countries where these | sections of the country they have been pro- 
are very deep and dark, has the most singular | ductive of much injury. In their general 
provision of this kind. Its bill is very broad | habits they are much assimilated to the locust 
and long—when examined, it is completely |of Asia and Africa, and the present season 
covered with branches of nerves in all direc-| has developed their migratory powers in an 
tions ; so that groping in a deep and dark nest, | unprecedeated degree. It seems from the 
it can feel its way as accurately as the finest; Lancaster (Pa.) and Frederick (Md.) papers, 
and most delicate finger could. Almost oF} that the grasshoppers, after having devoured 
kinds of birds build their nests of materials | the pastures of those sections, have taken wing 
found where they inhabit, or use the nests of|in immense numbers for other as yet unvisit- 
other birds; but the Swallow of Java lives in|ed places. The Lancaster Journal says :— 
rocky caverns on the sea, where there are no|‘* About noon on Wednesday, (Aug. 8th) a 
materials at all for the purpose of building. It} cloud of grasshoppers passed over the city of 
is therefore so formed as to secrete in its body | Lancaster. Their course was from the north- 
a kind of slime, with which it makes a nest, | east to the south-west. As we did not see the 
much prized as a delicate food in the eastern| whole of the procession, we cannot say how 
countries. Plants, in many remarkable in-|long they were in passing, or what were the 
stances, are provided for by equally wonder- | objects of their journey. The appearance of 
ful and skilful contrivances. ‘There is one, | these insects was singular and beautiful. Their 
the Fly trap or Fly catcher, which has| glossy transparent wings shone in the sun- 
small prickles in the inside of two leaves, or| light like stars, and their twinkling completed 
half leaves, joined by a hinge ; a juice or syrup | the illusion.” At Frederick the greatest ap- 
is provided on their inner surface, and acts as | pearance of*their flight was on Thursday the 









































between the foot and the glass or wall. The 
consequence of this is that the air presses the 
foot on the wall with a very considerable force, 
compared with the weight of a fly ; for, if its 
feet are to its body in the same proportion as 
our bodies, since we could support by a single 
hand on the ceiling of the room (provided it 
made a vacuum,) more than our whole weight, 
namely, a weight of two hundred pounds, the 
fly can easily move on all four in the same man- 
ner, by help of the vacuum made under its feet. 
It has likewise been found that some of the 
larger sea animals are by the same construc- 
tion, only upon a greater scale, enabled to 
climb the perpendicular and smooth surfaces 
of the ice hills among which they live. Some 
kinds of lizards have the same power of climb- 
ing, and of creeping with their bodies down- 
wards along the ceiling of a room; and the 
means by which they are enabled to do so are 
the same. In the large feet of these animals, 
the contrivance is easily observed, of the two 
toes or tighteners, by which the skin of the 
foot is pinned down, and the air excluded in 
the act of walking or climbing; but it is the 
very same, only upon a larger scale, with the 
mechanism of a flea’s or a butterfly’s foot ; 
and both operations, the climbing of the sea 
horse on the ice, and the creeping of the fly 
on the window or the ceiling, are performed 
exactly by the same power—the weight of 
the atmosphere—which causes the quicksilver 
to stand in the weather-glass, the wind to 
whistle through the key-hole, and the piston 
to descend in a steam engine. 

The contrivance by which some creeper 
plants are enabled to climb walls and fix 
themselves, deserves attention. The Virginia 
Creeper has a smail tendril, ending in a claw, 
each toe of which has a knob, thickly set 
with extremely small bristles ; they grow into 
the invisible pores of the wall, and swelling, 
stick as long as the plant grows, and prevent 
the branch from falling; but when the plant 
dies they become thin again, and drop out, so 
that the branch falls down. The Vanille 
plant of the West Indies, climbs around trees 
likewise by means of tendrils; but when it has 
fixed itself the tendrils drop off, and leaves are 
formed. 

The Rein Deer inhabits a country covered 
with snow the greater part of the year. Ob- 
serve how admirably its hoof is formed for 
going over that cold and light substance with- 
out sinking in it or being frozen. The under- 
side is covered entirely with hair of a warm 
and close texture; and the hoof is altogether 
very broad, acting exactly like the snow shoes 
which men have constructed for giving them 
a larger place to stand on than their feet, and 
thus to avoid sinking. Moreover, the deer 
spreads the hoof as wide as possible when it 
touches the ground ; but as this breadth would 
be inconvenient in the air by occasioning a 
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9th. The number floating was immense, and 
though the fact was not known at the time, it 
seems very probable that the clouds of them 
observed at Lancaster, were the same seen at 
Frederick, making a very respectable flight 
for twenty-four hours. ‘The Frederick paper 
says :—“ Birds were hovering around them 
picking up stragglers, and some came as low 
as the house tops. Their appearance was 
very splendid, and attracted the notice of all.” 

The migration of grasshoppers we have 
observed several times, and it appears to be 
governed by the same causes that impel the 
locusts of the Eastern world in their devasta- 
ting movements. When hot and dry weather 
succeeds their hatching from eggs deposited 


to set the ordinary chances of the summer 
season at defiance, but which, in less favour- 
able circumstances, would prove fatal to them, 
or the most of them. ‘The dry weather that 
hastens their growth, operates to prevent a 
proper supply of food, and thus causes or 
hastens their migrations. About noon, or a 
little before, on a hot dry day with little wind, 
the observer will see now and then one rising 
from the earth, and in a kind of circling flight, 
arising high into the air. The number will 
rapidly increase, until the whole atmosphere 
seems filled with them, or until all that are 
capable of a sustained flight have floated away. 
Many will fall to the earth, and the heavy 
gravid females, with their clipped wings, are, 
of course, left to deposit their eggs for the 
continuance of the race. 

The flight is with the current of air, and 
when the sky is of a deep blue, and the sun 
is shining bright, the millions of them glanc- 
ing in the sunbeams at an immense height, 
gives to the part of the heavens occupied by 
the sun an appearance the most brilliant im- 
aginable. ‘They seem like shining spangles 
laid on the deep blue, and glitter and glance 
in every direction. We do-not recollect that 
we have ever seen a flight of them descend, 
repeatedly as we have seen them rise; and 
hence we conclude that in this country at 
least, they disperse in different bodies, or 
gradually waste away by the weaker ones fall- 
ing to the earth. Be this as it may, where- 
ever they appear, they are a formidable 
scourge. Our ruta baga field this year is by 
the side of a meadow, and since that was 
mown, they haye commenced feeding on the 
turnep, and the bare ribs and stems of the 
leaves on the plants most exposed, show plain- 
ly their ravenous appetites, and powers of 
feeding. To what extent they will injure the 
turnips remains to be seen. We have known 
them greatly damage corn fields, by eating 
off the silks before the corn was impregnated, 
and we once had a field of beans entirely de- 
stroyed by an irruption of grasshoppers from 
an adjoining meadow. We have, therefore, 
always hailed the beginning of their flights 
into the air asa proof that we were soon to 
be rid of their presence, and freed from their 
depredations.—Gen. Farmer. 


in the ground the previous year, they quickly | he had been on any day for the last thirty 
obtain a size and strength that enables then: | years, what persons he saw, and what he was 





From late Foreigu Journals. 


Death of Watson, the Calculator. 


We have to record the death of an indi- 
vidual, a native of Buxted, well known in this 
and adjoining counties as the Sussex calcu- 
lator, George Watson, who died in the Union- 
house, at Maresfield, a short time past, at the 
age of 51 years. His death was accelerated 
by his obstinacy during the late severe win- 
ter in leaving the house, and sleeping in barns, 
&c. George, who was an idiot in all things 
relating to common occurrence, was a self- 
taught calculator of the first class, and as 
such was known in many parts of the king- 
dom. The powers of his memory were as- 
tonishing. He could state accurately where 


about. He lived for many years with an 
uncle in this parish, who was a farmer, and 
he would recount the quantity of live stock 
bred during the whole time he lived with him, 
to whom they were sold, and the price they 
fetched. He has been often asked to state on 
what day of the year Easter Sunday was for 
a century past, and has never been wrong in 
his answers. The birth days and ages of all 
the individuals among George’s acquaintance 
were as well known to him as to themselves, 
and he has-often raised a laugh against single 
ladies of a certain age by stating the day of 
their birth in company. But one of his favour- 
ite amusements was to recount the number of 
acres, amount of population, size of the church, 
and weight of the tenor bell of every parish 
in the county, which he would do without 
making a mistake. It was the wish of some 
individuals well known to the poor fellow, who 
took an interest in his behalf, to have assisted 
him; but his wandering habits were such, 
that to fix him to any place was impossible, 
and from his idotic obstinacy he had latterly 
contracted such dirty ways, that it was found 
the only place he could be taken in at was 
the workhouse, where he had been kindly 
treated until death put an end to his sufferings. 
Poor George will be long missed in the neigh- 
bourhood. 


Seizure for Church-Rates. 


An extraordinary sensation was produced on 
Thursday afternoon, in Union street, South- 
wark, in consequence of the goods of several 
highly respectable tradesmen (members of the 
Society of Friends) of the parish of St. Saviour, 
Southwark, being sold at Mr. Coulson’s auc- 
tion rooms, under a distress, issued by the 
Church-warden, for church-rates. The various 
articles which were put up for sale fetched in 
general, very high prices. The room was 
crowded, and the sale passed off apparently in 
avery amicable manner. There was, how- 
ever, evidently a feeling which showed that 
such means ought not to be resorted to for 
the purposes of obtaining support to the na- 
tional church establishment. 


Beverit or Printinc.—It would appear from a copy 
of Gratian’s Canons, preserved in the Celestine monas- 
tery in Paris, that the copyist was engaged twenty-one 
months in transcribing that manuscript. At this rate, 
the production of four thousand copies by one hand 
would require nearly eight thousand years, a work now 
easily performed in less than four months. 





A TEACHER WANTED for the winter, 
to take charge of a school under the care of 
Friends, near Mount Holly, N. J. Applica- 
tion may be made either at this office, or to 
Thomas Taylor, Mount Holly. 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM. 

Visiting Managers for the Month.—. 
Isaac Collins, No. 129, Filbert street ; Samuel 
B. Morris, Germantown; Edward B. Garri- 
gues, No. 18, North Fourth street. 

Superintendents.—John C. and Letitia 
Redmond. 

Attending Physician.—Dr. Charles Evans, 
No. 201, Arch street. 

Resident Physician.—Dr. Edw. M. Moore. 

ss 

Marniep, at Friends’ Meeting, Stroudsburg, Pa., on 
the 27th ult., Witt1am Berrie, of Philadelphia, to 
Mary, daughter of James Sinton, of Easton, Pa. 
at Friends’ Meeting-House, Orange street, on 
the 3d inst., CaarLes W. Howxanp, of New Bedford, 


Mass., to Carouine E. daughter of William E. Hacker, 
of this. city. 





Diep, on the 8th day of the seventh month, 1933, 
Mary Rogers, wife of Philip Rogers, an esteemed 
member and elder of Westland Monthly Meeting, in 
Washington county, Pa., aged 52 years. Being favour- 
ed to realize a state of quiet resignation in the early 
part, and during the progress of the indisposition which 
terminated her useful life, she appeared prepared to 
meet the varied dispensations of sickness and pain 
which it was her lot to pass through, without mur- 
muring, evincing that her confidence was placed on 
that unfailing source of Divine goodness and wisdom, 
in the ordering of which (tu advert to the substance of 
her own expressions) she felt prepared to acquiesce 
either in life or death. She imparted much tender 
counsel to her children and friends, @ncouraging them 
to dedicate their hearts to the Lord in the pursuit of 
durable riches and righteousness, rather than in the 
indulgence of the unsubstantial and changeable things 
of time ; many lively and weighty expressions dropped 
from her, manifesting her sensibility of the care and 
kindness of the Shepherd of Israel, in watching over 
her, as she expressed, from the early age of six years 
old; and although she feelingly observed at one time, 
“I know I have not always done just as I ought, but 
I have been concerned for years to have my lamp 
trimmed, and my light burning, and now I feel my 
heart enlarged, and I could praise the Lord from 
morning until evening,”—also sweetly expressed, “ I 
know that my Redeemer liveth, and because he lives 
I live also.” Near the close of her protracted illness, 
speaking of the great affliction of body and mind she 
had passed through, she added, “I now feel very com- 
fortable,” thus leaving on the minds of her surviving 
friends the consoling belief that’ her sun has gone 
down with unclouded brightness. 

—— suddenly, on the 5th of ninth month, of the 
prevailing Cholera Morbus, at the residence yf her son, 
Daniel Wheeler, in Berlin, Mass., Mary Brayron, relict 
of the late David Brayton, formerly of Pomphret, Ct.; 
a member of Bolton Monthly Meeting, aged 81 years. 
Her sphere of action, and of usefulness through a long 
life, has not been so much in Society concerns, as in 
that of the fire-side circle, and in domestic matters,— 
where she has acted the wife, the mother,and the friend. 
of the prevailing Cholera Morbus, on the 14th 
of the ninth munth, at the residence of Joseph Holder, 
Bolton, Mass., ANNE AuLprickx, relict of Ira Auldrick, 
and daughter of the late John Fry, an esteemed mem- 
ber of Bolton Monthly Meeting, aged 46 years. 
of the prevailing Cholera Morbus, at the resi- 
dence of her father, Joseph Holder, Bolton, Mass., 
Hannan Hotper, aged 10 years. 

—— of the prevailing Cholera Morbus, on the 15th 
of ninth month, Asa W. Kummens, only son of John 
and Dinah Kimmens, in his fifth year. He came home 
from school, one week previous to his death, and as he 
entered the house, exclaimed,—“ Mother, I am sick.” 
His kind mother took him up and laid him on the bed, 
which proved his bed of death. 
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For ‘‘ The Friend.” 
SELECTIONS FROM THE “INQUIRER.” 


This periodical, published in London, is un- 
derstood to be the vehicle through which those 
persons who have seceded from the Society of 
Friends in England disseminate their opin- 
ions and such intelligence as corresponds with 
their objects. ‘They are denominated “ Evan- 
gelical Friends,” and highly value themselves 
for their scriptural religion, while they stig- 
matise with an unsparing hand the body of 
Christians from whom they have separated. 
One might reasonably expect, that when in- 
dividuals leave a religious society, under the 
pretext that they have discovered a more ex- 
cellent way, if their pretensions have any solid 
ground, they would gi\ + evidence of it in 
their more evangelical frv.is. Whether other 
societies find it to be a fact as regards them, 
I know not, but Friends have found from the 
days of Bugg and Keith vhat their bitterest 
opponents are amongst thse who have seceded 
from their communion. It is probable that 
few of the readers of “the “riend” have the 
opportunity of seeing the works of the English 
Separatists, and for the purpose of giving 
them a view of their distinguishing opinions, 
and their manner of treating Friends, the fol- 
lowing have been selected from six of the 
early numbers of the periodical. 

Under the head “Inward light and the 
moral sense,” they say :—- 

“In taking a view of the present state of 
the doctrinal controversy in the Society of 
Friends, it is interesting to notice the distin- 
guishing features by which the conflict is 
marked, 2s well on this as on the other side 
of the Atlantic. ‘There can be no doubt that 
a great majority of its members in this land, 
who are opposed to evangelical views, may be 
divided into two classes: Ist, those who are 
mere nominal Quakers, having obtained their 
right of membership by birth, and being ab- 
sorbed in business, in providing for the main- 
tenance of their families, and in the concerns 
of this life. 2d, those who are but a little 
raised above want, and who may be looking 
to their connection with the Society as they 
would to being members of a benefit club. 
These, of course, unite with the former class 
in cherishing an indifference to the subject, if 
not a dread of it; and thus both parties swell 


the ranks of such as are hostile to the spread of 


simple unadulterated Scriptural truth. Nei- 
ther of the classes above mentioned trouble 
their heads with subjects of an abstract or con- 
troversial nature; it being more congenial to 
their idleness, their indifference, or their in- 
terest, that no alterations or improvements 
which involve the necessity of a change should 
take place; and therefore these parties com- 
bine in exerting their influence to keep the 
old machine still going, with all its defects, 
patiently enduring its creakings and strain- 
ings, rather than consent to any repairs. If, 
however, a comparative estimate could be 
made between those on both sides, who pos- 
sess real intelligence and cultivated minds, 


and who are above the influence of sordid 
motives or a love of ease and quiet, a different 
result would be anticipated, or at least we 
may be assured that this apparently great 


THE FRIEND. 


Here it 


The assertion that one class of Friends are 


looking to their connection with the Society 
as they would to being members of a “ benefit 
club,” is the language of insolent pride, but 


were such the dependence of one part upon 
the other, no persons of proper delicacy would 
risk wounding the feelings of the members of 


a religious community by uttering such an 


insinuation. If this be the standard of liberal 
and enlightened sentiment among “ Evangeli- 
cal Friends,” their professed veneration for 
the Holy Scriptures does not appear to have 
Christianised them in a very eminent degree. 
And how can the character of “ idleness” and 
indifference” comport with the charge of 
swelling the ranks of such as are hostile to 
the spread of simple, unadulterated Scriptural 
truth. With respect to the Society of Friends, 
the allegation, as T. Ellwood said of George 
Keith, is “false as it is foul.” It may well 
be doubted whether there is any society who 
more highly regard the authority and the 
precepts of the Holy Scriptures than Friends, 
and who are better acquainted with them, or 
more generally live up to their requisitions. 

* While the momentous questions which 
agitate the Society are at issue, while there 
is evidently so close an affinity between the 
‘inward light’ of Friends, and the ‘ moral 
sense’ of deists, what can we think of the easy 
acquiescence, the careless apathy with which, 
may we not say, thousands, or even the ma- 
jority of the Society, are now holding a tra- 
ditional faith, or disregarding the warning 
voice of those whose hearts are trembling for 
their eternal welfare.” 

If I understand what deists mean by the 
moral sense, it is a supposed faculty of the 
human mind; but the light with which Christ 
enlightens every man that cometh into the 
world is no part of the man whatever—it is 
the manifestation of his Spirit which he gives 
to every man to profit withal—the Spirit of 
Truth, which proceedeth from the Father and 
the Son, enlightening the dark heart of man, 
and reproves the world of sin, of righteous- 
ness and of oy to come. The para- 
graph from the Inquirer is a calumnious mis- 
representation of Friends—neither is their 
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majority would be considerably lessened. | believe in Jesus Christ of Nazareth as their 
However this may be, it is very evident that | 
in this country, [England] although there is 
no doubt an equal dislike to the dissemination 
of simple gospel truth, and as determined a 
resolution to hinder and stop its growth, yet 
this opposition is carried on in a more secret 
and underhand manner—it does not lift so 
unblushing a front as in America. 
crawls upon the ground, while there it stands 
erect; here it insinuates itself like secret 
poison; and it may, by no difficult process of 
analysis, be found combined with extraordi- 
nary zeal for the writings and practices of 
early Friends, or be artfully introduced into 
documents from superior meetings, in the 
shape of advices and cautions against the ad- 
mission of improper books into families. It 
may also be reiterated in family visits, and in 
meetings for discipline, particularly among 
the women.” 


Redeemer and Saviour, and in all things what- 
soever that he has said and done for them, as 
recorded in the Holy Scriptures. 

“ The philosophical infidel sees no objection 
to the doctrine of a ‘universal and saving 
light,’ and he holds it to be his invariable 
right rule, and true standard of morality. But 
how awful is the reflection, that to set up any 
thing in the place of the written word of God 
as the rule of life, is setting up a lying finger- 
post, pointing down to ‘ thé valley of the sha- 
dow of death,’ inscribed ‘ the way of life.’ ” 

This is intended to vilify the doctrine of 
the universal and saving light of the Lord 
Jesus held by Friends, as set forth in the 
Apology of Robert Barclay. While the sug- 
gestion is untrue, that they put this light in 
the place of the Scriptures, it cannot be re- 
garded by persons in their “ right mind” as 
any thing short of blasphemy, to make an al- 
lusion to the light of Christ, and term it “a 
lying finger-post.” But it is manifest that the 
“‘ Evangelical Friends” have the most invete- 
rate antipathy to the Holy Scripture doctrine, 
that “ the true light enlightens every man that 
cometh into the world.” They appear to think 
that no man has any light but what he de- 
rives from the Bible, and by such a position 
would cut off a great part of mankind from 
any apparent means of salvation. George Fox, 
Robert Barclay, William Penn, and their fel- 
low-believers, declared as the primitive minis- 
ters of Christ did, that the way of life and 
salvation was brought home to every man’s 
heart—that “the grace of God that brings 
salvation has appeared unto all men”—that 
the gospel is preached “to every creature 
under heaven”—that the angel of the New 
Covenant preaches “ the everlasting gospel to 
them that dwell on the earth, and to every 
nation, and kindred, and tongue, and people, 
saying, Fear God and give glory to him, for 
the hour of his judgment is come, and worship 
him that made heaven and earth, and the sea, 
and the fountains of water ;” and in the visions 
of the apostle John, he beheld a multitude 
which no man could number, of all nations, 
and kindreds, and people, and tongues, stand- 
ing before the throne and before the Lamb, 
who had washed their robes and made them 
white in his blood, before the Scriptures of 
the New Testament could have been. known 
but very little beyond the narrow limits of the 
apostle’s travels. And because this blessed 
evangelical doctrine is maintained in the works 
of those experienced and enlightened believers 
in Christ, one great object with the new sect 
is to destroy in the minds of Friends all con- 
fidence in them. Elias Hicks said, that one 
of the greatest barriers which he and his party 
had to contend with, was the writings of the 
early Friends; and the schismatics in Ireland 
met with the same obstacle in their attempts 
to revolutionise the Society. 

We shall furnish a few more extracts, and 
leave the reader to form his own conclusions 
respecting them. 

* We see that men become members of the 
real church of Christ, not by immediate revela- 


faith traditional, for it is of the operation of| tion, but on the belief of testimony, delivered 


this Holy Spirit on the heart, leading them to 


through human instrumentality. Secondly, we 






find who are the authorised deposit of this 
sacred ‘ word,’ viz., the apostles chosen im- 
mediateiy by our Lord.” 

“ Every person who believes their testimo- 
ny, becomes (through the power of the Holy 
Spirit) a living stone in that spiritual build- 
ing.’ 

“‘ He atone who believes in Christ through 
the testimony given by apostles and prophets, 
is a true Christian.” 

“* He alone whose faith is founded on the 
record which God, hath given of his Son, is 
on the rock.” 

“The just shall live by faith—that is, by 
believing those things which God calls on him 
to believe through his word, [the Scriptures] 
because God has declared them.” 

“If he [Satan] can but cause men to be- 
lieve in what they call immediate revelation, 
or in the ¢raditions of any church, he has 
secured to himself a ground whereon to place 
the lever by which he would subvert a true 
faith in Christ.” 

“The good thing which the apostle charges 
Timothy to keep, was the same which he him- 
self, in the prospect of eternity at hand, re- 
joiced in having kept. ‘I have kept the faith,’ 
the faith which is recorded for our instruction 
in Holy Writ.” [That is what he had writ- 
ten himself.] 

** Will our defenders of tradition venture to 
assert, that the touchstone by which the Ephe- 
sian church had tried them [the false apos- 
tles] was any other than the same ‘ word of 
grace,’ [the Scriptures we suppose,] which 
we richly and fully enjoy 1” 

“Now we know that the church is built on 


the foundation of apostles and prophets, Jesus 
Christ himself being the chief corner-stone. 
We are therefore inclined to take the address 
to Peter in its simple, literal sense; ‘'Thou 
art a rock, and on this rock will I build my 


church.’ No one can prove from this that 
the church would be built exclusively on Peter, 
for this reason were there no other, that the 
power of binding and loosing is extended, 
Matt. xviii. 18, to all the apostles.” 

“Tt appears that faith in the gospel message 
is the means by which the church is built up, 
and the apostles were called to be the author- 
ised bearers of this message to a fallen world.” 

In a review of an address by F. Miller, on 
the sentiments of the Quakers, which the In- 
quirer fully commends, we have this declara- 
tion :— 

“ We, as well as the Quakers, distinctly 
maintain that to pray acceptably we must 
pray in the Holy Ghost. We daily feel that 
we know not what tg pray for as we ought, 
and therefore rejoice that the Spirit helpeth 
our infirmities, and maketh intercession for 
us, according to the will of God; but we deny 
that the perceptible influence of the Spirit is 
essential to prayer, or indeed to any other act 
of obedience to the Divine will. We conceive 
that the Spirit prompts us to prayer, and aids 
us in it, not by sensible impulses, but by lead- 
ing us to see our own necessities, and to dis- 
cern the glorious provision for their supply 
revealed in the Scriptures, and the encourage- 
ment afforded us to ask that we may receive, 
to seek that we may find, and to knock that to 


THE FRIEND. 


us the door may be opened.” [ Are we also led longs to the system of which they form an in- 


by the Spirit to see our necessities, to discern 
the glorious provision for their supply without 
any perceptible influence? Man must then be 
little more than a mere machine. ] 

Henry Neild, in his resignation of member- 
ship, says :—* I likewise believe that the views 
of the Society of Friends, as to the qualifica- 
tion for prayer, have tended greatly to hinder 
my progress in the saving knowledge of our 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ; and that no- 
thing more is necessary to qualify us for this 
indispensable duty, than a sense of our own 
sinfulness, of our need of a Saviour, and of 
our entire dependence upon an all-wise and 
merciful God for all blessings, whether tem- 
poral or spiritual.” ° 

On silent worship, they say :—“ This de- 
plorable mistake, such as regards both princi- 
ple and conduct, will never be rectified, by 
those who converse with Friends on the sub- 
ject, that silent waiting is in any proper or 
Scriptural sense, worship, or that the sitting 
together of a congregation in that way, does 
tend to the mutual edification of the members, 
or to the establishment of the body in the 
Truth.” 

On justification, they say :—‘* They know 
that the exalted sufferer was ‘ holy, harmless, 
undefile! and separate from sinners,’ and 
therefore that he could not, consistently with 
Divine justice, suffer at all, unless as a substi- 
tute; and they thankfully rejoice in the de- 
cision that it [the cup] should not pass from 
him, because they see in his sufferings the 
punishment of their sins,” &c. 

“* As Moses lifted up the serpent in the wil- 
derness, even so must the Son of man be lift- 
ed up, that whosoever believeth in him should 
not perish, but have eternal life; for God so 
loved the world, that he gave his only begot- 
ten Son, that whosoever believeth in him 
should not perish, but have everlasting life. 
In this declaration belief is represented as the 
only condition of salvation, the one essential 
requisite to the sinner’s entering heaven.” 

“‘ God thus justifies the ungodly by making 
Christ unto them righteousness; reconciles 
sinners to himself, and imputes righteousness 
to them, as their sin is laid upon Christ; but 
excludes all boasting, and leaves man not so 
much as one ray of his own righteousness to 
cover himself withal, or one inch of ground 
on which to rear his favourite and oft attempt- 
ed Babel of human merit; for belief does not 
justify because it is a virtue, but because it 
lays hold of the promises of God.” 

On the Ministry of women :—‘ I cannot 
help believing, that as Scripture is confessed 
to be THE RULE, and long venerated opinions 
and practices come to be fairly tried by that 
standard, a different construction will be put 
on those passages, which the early Friends, 
and their decendants have regarded as authoriz- 
ing the public ministrations of women.” 

“IT am now more solicitous to assure the 
reader, that none of these remarks were in- 
tended to imply the slightest reflection on 
female ministers, as if they were presumptu- 
ous intruders; the recollection of bright ex- 
amples of meek and humble piety would have 
forbidden such a thought. Their position be- 


fluential part, and I believe their office and the 
system will expire together. Morning is al- 
ready spread upon the mountains, and the dis- 
solving clouds of mysticism proclaim the near 
apprdach of a brighter day.” [I suppose the 
Evangelicals think that twilight hardly reach- 
ed the Society of Friends till Isaac Crewdson 
kindled his Beacon. ] 

“ Intelligence.—A meeting was held at the 
new chapel, Grosvenor street, Charlton upon 
Medlock, Manchester, on Thursday evening, 
the 25th of January, [1838] the evening on 
which a meeting for prayer is commonly held, 
at which several persons were publicly bap- 
tised. A hymn-was read, and a prayer offered 
by Isaac Crewdson, which were followed by 
an address, suited to the occasion, from Wm. 
Boulton. Isaac Crewdson then read several 
portions of Scripture, setting forth the com- 
mand of our Lord, the practice of the Apos- 
tles, and the obligations resting on the persons 
who received the ordinance of baptism. Isaac 
Crewdson then called on the individuals to 
declare their faith in Christ, as the only Sa- 
viour, and their desire to follow their Redeem- 
er, as his true disciples. All the parties having 
declared their faith in Christ, in accordance 
with terms proposed to them, Isaac Crewdson 
then poured water out of his hand upon the 
head, pronouncing to each person, ‘I baptise 
thee in the name of the Father, and of the 
Son, and of the Holy Ghost.’ A prayer was 
then offered by William Boulton, and the 
meeting was concluded by the reading of an- 
other hymn by Isaac Crewdson. This being 
the first occasion of public baptism amongst 
the Evangelical Friends, it excited consider- 
able interest. The persons baptised were 
Elizabeth, the wife of Isaac Crewdson, Esther, 
the wife of William Boulton, Anne, the daugh- 
ter of the late John Ransome, Joseph and 
Elizabeth Compton, Lucy Binyon, and Sarah 
Kraus.” 

It would seem that the stronger sex had 
little faith in the baptist’s commission, there 
being but one man to six women who adopted 
the water “system.” On what authority did 
he aver that he baptised them in the name of 
the Almighty? Where does he derive that 
authority? There is no commission in the 
New Testament filled up with the name of 
Isaac Crewdson. He and his party assert that 
‘immediate revelation” is a ground on which 
Satan “ would subvert a true faith in Christ ;” 
and it is not probable he would pretend to 
derive his authority from that source, any 
more than through the “ many anti-christs” 
which have occupied the papal see. Is it not 
evident then, that he has taken the name of 
the Lord in his mouth without any commis- 
sion derived from the Head of the church, 
and incurred the charge of taking it in vain? 

The above selections show how liable man 
is to fall into error when he renounces all de- 
pendence upon the immediate guidance of the 
Holy Spirit, and relies upon his own natural 
powers, in scanning those things that are hid 
“ from the wise and prudent.” The baptism 
of the Holy Ghost and fire, by which fallen 
man is humbled into the dust, regenerated and 
made a true believer in Christ, the doctrine of 








the daily cross and denial of self in following 
him in the narrow way to blessedness, condi- 
tions laid down in the Holy Scriptures as in- 
dispensable to salvation, appear to form but 
little part of the system of the new sect. 
“Belief,” according to their misconstruction 
of the text, is “ the only condition of salvation, 
the one essential requisite to the sinner’s enter- 
ing heaven.” 8. T. 


LETTERS FROM THE OLD WORLD. 
BY A LADY OF NEW YORK. 


Under this head a series of letters, in a 
strain of sprightly and colloquial familiarity, 
are in course of publication in the New York 
American. Subjoined are a few extracts. 


Urrecat, 

According to promise, 1 must say some- 
thing to you of this amphibious country. As 
for the Rhine and all its beauties, they have 
been so often written and sung by travellers 
and poets, that any thing from my pen would 
come very short of affording you any novelty 
or amusement. I will therefore bring you 
with all possible despatch to the land of ca- 
nals and dykes. Desiring, however, to enjoy 
to the fullest extent all the beautiful scenery 
along the banks of that storied river, we 
would not embark in the steamboat, but hired 
a carriage to take us to Coblentz, where the 
romance and beauty of the river ends, and 
there to take the steamer for Rotterdam. 
The first halt we made was at Wisbaden, 
whose warm and mineral springs have been 
celebrated and frequented during and from 
the time of the Romans. 

It appears that this year Baden Baden has 
attracted all the idle company who go about 
only for amusement, as at the latter place 
there are now some very distinguished visit- 
ers, around whom revolve the lesser satellites. 
Only a few invalids were at Wisbaden. I was 
really astonished at the principal fountain of 
the place. It is an immense column of boil- 
ing hot salt water, and the most copious foun- 
tain I ever saw. On taking up a glass of this 
water in one hand, it could not be held for 
five seconds, without changing to the other ; 
yet one sees invalids limping along with the 
boiling beverage, ever and anon taking a sip 
of the saline liquid, until their glass is emp- 
tied, and then return for more. There are a 
dozen hot springs; and a number of mineral 
springs. Streams of boiling water run in va- 
rious directions, furnishing wherewith to sup- 
ply hundreds of baths at the different hotels 
in the place. Wisbaden, like all other fashion- 
able watering places, has its charming park 
and promenade ; also its grand saloon always 
occupied by dashing men and lovely women. 

Wisbaden is the capital of the Duchy of 
Nassau. We made an excursion to the hunt- 
ing seat of the Duke of Nassau, situated on 
the summit of a very high mountain, and 
commanding a splendid view over the im- 
mense plains of the Upper Rhine, towards 
the south; towards the north, the highlands 
interrupt the prospect. At this seat the furni- 
ture is composed of deers’ horns—the larger 
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pieces veneered with small slabs sawed from 
the horn. 

Leaving Wisbaden, we arrived in a short 
time at the banks of the Rhine, where we 
‘roamed through the beautiful park attached 
to the palace of the Duke of Nassau, delight- 
fully situated on the river bank. 

From thence we rode to Johanisberg, and 
wandered among its beautiful vineyards. The 
chateau of Metternich stands on a beautiful 
eminence, formerly the residence of a country 
gentleman, who now rules the destinies of 
Austria, and all her conquered nations, and 
who possesses no small influence over the 
affairs of all Europe. 

A little farther on is Rudesheim, another of 
the most celebrated rignobles of the Rhine. 
The vines are planted in rows, over two feet 
apart, and the ground between them is kept 
free from grass and weeds. After musing 
among several curious Roman ruins, and 
visiting a few old feudal castles, we came to 
the most interesting part of this interesting 
river. Crossing the river, we soon came to 
the most beautiful object which I saw along 
the whole course of the Rhine. 

The castle of Reinstein, lately a fine ruin, 
is now restored, and is occupied by the family 
of one of the princes of Russia, whose pro- 
perty itis. The castle is perched upon the 
pinnacle of a very high rock, and is ap- 
proached from below by a zig-zag path cut 
in the stone. We climbed up to it, and were 
permitted to examine all its curious details. 
Crossing a sort of moat or excavation, upon 
a pont lévis, we entered a small court, and 
from thence into the lower or principal hall. 
This room had its appropriate antique furniture 
and armour, with its stained glass windows, &c. 
A curious winding stair led to. the top of a 
tower overlooking the river; and here a 
scene burst upon my sight, that it would be 
impossible for me to describe. The beautiful 
river, its amphitheatre of hills and mountains, 
with such numbers of feudal ruins gracing 
their summits, surrounded by the ancient 
forests—and the slopes, covered with luxu- 
riant vineyards, now bending under the weight 
of their purple and golden fruit,—all contri- 
buted to make this scene one as difficult to 
describe as ever to forget. We continued 
for several days to loiter along the banks of 
the river, crossing it at various points where 
there was on object of attraction, until we 
arrived at Coblentz, where we took the 
steamer for Cologne, and remained there 
only long enough to visit its remarkable un- 
finished cathedral, which, had it been com- 
pleted, would have been not only the largest, 
but the most exquisite specimen of the Nor- 
man Gothic in Europe. Cologne is as famous 
for its extraordinary number of churches, its 
crooked and narrow streets, (scarcely any one 
having over a hundred yards of perspective,) 
as for its famous distilleries of the Farinas. 
After packing up a good-supply of the “ veri- 
table” indigenous odours, we re-embarked in 
the dirty slow steam tortoise of the Rhine, 
and without any remarkable incident occur- 
ring among the fens of the Lower Rhine, ar- 
rived alongside the Boom quai of the good 
old city of Rotterdam. 


As a native of New Amsterdam, I felt a 
singular and peculiar sensation when landing 
on the dykes of the fatherland, and strolling 
between rows of quaintly built houses, with 
their pointed gables, twisted chimneys and 
tiny bricks, my ears constantly assailed with 
the sputtering dialect of our Hackensack and 
Tappan neighbours. Upon first entering a 
Dutch city, one is apt to be alarmed, lest the 
houses should fall on him; the walls of every 
house are several feet out of the perpendicu- 
lar, and projecting forward. I was amused 
by a very singular custom they have here 
(as well as all over Holland) of placing small 
mirrors on each side of every window, ar- 
ranged at such an angle that persons within 
can observe every one that approaches from 
either way, without themselves” being seen 
from the street. 

The canals, bordered with trees, and span- 
ned by numerous bridges, with merchant ves- 
sels of every class, throughout the whole 
city, had something so unique in my eyes, 
that for the first day I found sufficient amuse- 
ment in straying over the town, contemplating 
the busy scene, and listening to the hum of 
voices and the music of the mariner unlading 
the products of every quarter of the globe. 
These, together with the flags of various na- 
tions, including the star-spangled banner of 
my native land, which I had not seen for 
more than a year, made me almost desire to 
embark on board the Yankee traders whose 
sails were unfolding to the breeze, and bound 
directly to New York. In one of the public 
places I saw the statue of Erasmus, standing 
on an arch, which spans one of the great 
canals. 

From the numerous new buildings now be- 
ing erected, I should suppose that Rotterdam 
must be regaining the prosperity so long 
checked by the continental system and blight- 
ing influence of Napoleon’s wars. 

On our way to the Hague we passed through 
the ancient town of Delft, so famous for its 
first introduction of the manufacture of China 
ware in Europe, which England, Germany, 
and France have so perfected as to rob her 
of the profits of this beautiful and useful art. 
We could not refrain from paying the tribute 
of a visit to the tomb of the gallant old Van 
Tromp, the terror of England’s infant navies. 
It was here, also, that Grotius was born and 
buried. 

Another hour through a beautiful country, 
(for one so level,) brought us to the Hague. 
This being the capital, and the residence of 
the court, it presents a totally different aspect 
from all the other cities of Holland. Its 
streets are spacious, and its houses more ele- 
gant. Several fine palaces adorn its squares, 
particularly the “Palace in the Wood:” 
though not in the grandiose style, its peculiar 
situation, in the midst of a fine forest and 
park, and the curious interior, make it an 
object of much interest. Some of the rooms 
are painted in the Chinese style. One great 
hall was painted by nine of the first masters 
of the Dutch school: the designs are allego- 
ries intended to represent the triumphs of the 
Hollanders over the Spaniards. Rubens’ 
master-hand is here seen to great advantage. 
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No city, either in America or Europe, pre- 
sents such an appearance of comfort, neat- 
ness, and genteel domestic enjoyment, as the 
Hague. For a person who desires to lead a 
retired life, yet at the same time to be in the 
world, this town presents an excellent oppor- 
tunity—there reigns such a Sabbath-like still- 
ness throughout its streets at all times of the 
day and night. Although it contains but sixty 
thousand inhabitants, it covers an immense 
space. 

I obtained at the Hague some statistical 
information, which, from the source I got it, I 
think might be relied on. In Holland, one 
sixth of the population are paupers, depend- 
ing on the remainder; in Leyden and Haar- 
lem, one third. In Amsterdam, one third are 
catholics. ‘There are in that city alone twenty 
thousand Jews; they are ali by law eligible 
to office, but, owing to prejudice, none are 
ever elected. The interest of the national 
debt is twenty-one millions of florins; but, to 
counterbalance this, the citizens of Holland 
draw annually from abroad thirty millions of 
florins—no doubt for interest on moneys loan- 
ed at exceedingly low rates. Our own coun- 
try comes in for a share of their favours in 
this way. The expenses of the government 
are eighty millions, interest included. 

There is, about three miles from the Hague, 
a delightful sea-bathing place, where we found 
much very agreeable company, from all parts 
of Holland. 


(Conclusion next week.) 
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It is with mingled feelings of distrust and 
confidence that we eater upon another volume; 
distrust, in reference to the conflicting views 
among subscribers in regard to some of the 
topics which unavoidably must occupy a place 
in our columns, and the utter impossibility of 
so quadrating our course as to meet the wishes 
of all; confidence arising from the various 
tokens of approbation which continue to flow 
in upon us, to cheer and encourage. Without 
further amplification, we shall at present but 
reiterate the assurance, that, to the best of 
our ability, we shall still endeavour to main- 
tain the character of the Journal, so that it 
may neither decline in interest, variety, and 
usefulness,on the one hand, nor, on the other, 
be backward in upholding truth and sound 
principles with firmness and decision, yet in 
the spirit of conciliation and Christian chari- 
ty; in due subordination to the admonitions 
of matured experience, but disregardful of 
the wavering caprice, the morbid jealousy, or 
supercilious dictation of any. ; 

A corrected list of agents is appended, 
and while we acknowledge the zeal which 
these esteemed coadjutors have heretofore 
evinced in our favour, may we be permitted 
to suggest to their consideration the expedi- 
ency, now on commencing another volume, of 
fresh exertions in adding to the list of sub- 
scribers. A gentle hint to young housekeep- 
ers, for instance, as opportunities occur, might 
be attended with good results. 
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LIST OF AGENTS. 


MAINE. 


Peter W. Morrell, Portland. 
Daniel Tater, Vussalborough. 
William Cobb, South Windham. 
Stephen Jones, Jr., Palermo. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


Moses Gove, Jr., Weare. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


William Bassett, Lynn. 

Abijah Chase, Salem. 

William Mitchell, Nantucket. 

Williain C. Taber, New Bedford. 

Stephen Dillingham, P. M., Falmouth, Cape Cod. 
John M. Earle, Worcester. 

Thomas Akin, P. M., 8S. Yarmouth. 


VERMONT. 


Dr. Harris Otis, Danby, Rutland Co. 
John Knowles, Monkton, Addison Co. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


Matthew Purinton, Providence. 
Job Sherman, Newport. 


NEW YORK. 


Mahlon Day, City of New York. 

Joshua Kimber, Flushing, L, I. 

William Willis, Jericho, L. I. 

John F. Hull, Stanfordville. 

Asa B. Smith, Farmington. 

Jesse P. Haines, Lockport. 

Charles Field, Saw Pui 

Joseph Bowne, Butternu':. 

Thomas Townsend, | .owville. 

Elihu Ring, Trumansburg. 

Thomas Bedell, Coxsackie. 

Moses Sutton, Jr., Pinesbridge. 

Samuel Adams, New Paltz Landing, Ulster Co. 
Ephraim Potter, Granville, Washington Co. 
Isuac Mosher, Queensbury, Warren Co. 
William Keese 2d, Keeseville, Essex Co, 
Nathaniel Adams, Canterbury. 

James Congdon, Poughkeepsie. 


NEW JERSEY. 


William Allinson, Burlington. 
John Bishop, Columbus. 

Samuel Bunting, Crosswicks. 
David Roberts, Moorestown. 
Caspar Wistar, Salem. 

Josiah Tatem, Woodbury. 
Hugh Townsend, Plainfield. 
Jacob Parker, Rahway. 

John N. Reeve, Medford. 
Benjamin Sheppard, Greenwich. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


George Malin, Whiteland. 

Charles Lippincott, Westchester. 

George G. Ashbridge, Downingtown. 
Isaac Pusey, Londongrove. 

Solomon Lukens, Coatesville. 

Jesse Spencer, Gwynedd. 

Jesse J. Maris, Chester. 

Thomas Wistar, Jr., Abington. 

Joel Evans, Springfield. 

James Moon, Fallsington, Backs Co. 
Thomas Mendenhall, Berwick, Columbia Co. 
Jonathan Binns, Brownsville, Fayette Co. 
Jacob Haines, Muncy, Lycoming Co. 


DELAWARE. 


John W. Tatum, Wilmington. 


MARYLAND. 


John P. Balderston, Baltimore. 
Dr. Thomas H. Dawson, Easton. 


Dr. Thomas Worthington, Darlington, Hartford Co. 
VIRGINIA. 


Micajah Bates, Richmond. 

William Davis, Jr., Lynchbarg. 

Robert White, Smithfield, Isle of Wight Co. 
Aaron H. Griffith, Winchester. 


NORTH CAROLINA, 
Phineas Nixon, Jr., P. M., Nixon’s, Randolph Co. 


Jesse Hinshaw, New Salem. 
Nathan Hart, Jr., P. M., Hunt's Store. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


Benjamin B. Hussey, Charleston, 


OHIO. 


Ephraim Morgan, Cincinnati, - 
Lemuel Jones, Mount Picasant. 
James Stanton, Barnesville. 

Henry Crew, P. M., Richmond. 


Zadok Street, Salem, Columbiana Co. 
John Negus, Upper Springfield, Columbiana Co. 
Thomas Talbert, Jacksonburg. 
Micajah Bailey, Wilmington. 
Gersham Perdue, Leesburgh, Highland Co, 
Aaron L. Benedict, Bennington, Delaware Co. 
David Mote, West Milton, Miami Co. 
James W. Marmon, Zainesfield, Logan Co. 
William S. Bates, M. D., Smithfield, Jefferson Co. 
William Foulke, Pennsville, Morgan Co. 
INDIANA. 
Elijah Coffin, Richmond. 
William Hobbs, Canton. 
William Hadley, Mooresville, Morgan Co. 
Seth Hinshaw, Greensborough, Henry Co. 
Jeremiah H. Siler, Rockville, Parke Co. 
Henry Hendley, Carthage, Rush Co. 
Henry H. Way, New Garden. 
MICHIGAN. 
Joseph Gibbons, Jr., Adrian. 
UPPER CANADA, 
Augustus Rogers, New Market. 
Gilbert Dorland, Hallowell. 
Frederick Stover, Norwich. 
LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND. 
Thomas Hodgson, No. 80, Lord street. 


A teacher is wanted to take charge of 
Friends’ school at Newton, New Jersey. Ap- 
plication may be made to 

Bensamin Cooper, 

Isaac Jones, 

Joun M. Kaieun, or 

Josern B. Cooper, 
10th mo. 4th, 1838. 


WESTTOWN SCHOOL. 

The committee to superintend the Board- 
ing School at Westtown, will meet there on 
fifth day, the 11th of next month, at 3 o’clock, 
p. M. The committee on teachers to meet the 
same afternoon at one o’clock. The visiting 
committee to attend at the school on seventh 
day, the 6th of the month. 


Tuomas Kimser, Clerk. 
Philada. 9th mo. 1838. 


(<v-As a general examination of the pupils 
of both sexes will take place at the close of 
the session, which it is hoped will be interest- 
ing and useful to them, it is desirable it 
should not be interrupted by the removal of 
any of the students during its continuance. 
The exercises of the school will terminate 
on fifth day, the 11th of next month, and it 
is expected the scholars will leave for their 
respective homes on sixth and seventh days. 
Accommodations will be provided to convey 
to Philadelphia on sixth dey, those whose 
parents or guardians may desire to meet 
them there; but to enable the superintendent 
to make suitable arrangements for this pur- 
pose, it will be necessary that he should be 
timely informed of the wishes of parents on 
this subject. 


Trustees. 


A young man of good literary acquirements, 
a member of the Society of Friends, is wanted 
to take charge of the Boarding School at 
New Garden, under the care of the Yearly 
Meeting of Friends of North Carolina. Ap- 
plication to be made to the committee by 
letter or otherwise, addressed to Phineas 
Nixon, Postmaster, Nixon’s, Randolph coun- 
ty, North Carolina. 
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